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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XLVIII—STREET MUSICIANS. 


Srreer Musicrans are a class of persons who are 
more or less known in all large towns, but are par- 
ticularly numerous in the metropolis. Sometimes you 
see one musician appealing in a genteel sort of way 
by the sound of his flute, his fiddle, or his organ, to 
the benevolence of the public; but more frequently 
it will be found that that music is discoursed by groups 
of artistes, consisting of three, four, or five persons; 
and in many instances the matter is so well arranged, 
that the lovers of harmony are presented with a sort 
of open-air concert of vocal and instrumental music. 
The harp, the violin, the flute, and the human voice, 
are all brought to contribute their several powers to 
the general effect. And when, which is often the 
case, the talents of-each-of the artists are of a superior 
kind, the combined music is of surpassing excellence. 
No one, indeed, who has an ear for harmony, can 
listen to the music which is often to be heard in the 
streets, without rapturous admiration. 

These groups, of which Mr. Keck, our artist, has 
sketched one with singular truthfulness, and executed 
in a style which cannot fail to gratify the lovers of 
pictorial effect, are most frequentlv.to he seen per- 
rorming in particular localities. Each party have their 
own walk, and into that walk fo other party ever 
thinks of knowingly intruding. There is a high sense 
of honour in these matters, among our Street Musi- 
cians. Opposite the doors of the more respectable 
public houses, is a favourite “ stand” of these inter- 
esting sons of Apollo. There they discourse their 
most sweet music for the special gratification of those 
who are partaking of the commodities within. And 
when the performance,—usually consisting of several 
sets of approved pieces,—is over, one of their number 
steps inside with little box in hand, and pays his re- 
spects in a quiet, unassuming manner, to all whose 
ears have been regaled with the melody. The party 
takes thankfully whatever is given him; no one, how- 
ever, ever thinks of putting his hand into his pocket 
for less than a penny. Some give all the coppers they 
have in their possession; while others, either more 
liberal-hearted, more opulent, or more delighted with 
the music than the rest, make a point of not tendering 
any thing but silver. Of course there are always 
some, occasionally perhaps they may constitute a ma- 
jority of those present, who do not give any thing at 
all. It is entirely optional with them; the little box 
is not sent round by way of claim: it is circulated in 
a manner which shows that the musicians look upon 
whatever they get, as so many free-will offerings. 

But the most lucrative walks are in the West end, 
during the period of the year when the aristocracy 
and gentry are intown. The squares and the fashion- 
able streets are then very productive. Thirty shillings 
and two pounds are very often divided among a group 
of three or four, as the produce of a couple of hours’ 
performance. It is true, that the Musicians do not 





receive gratuities in the same number of instances 
from the West end fashionables, as they do from those 
who frequent respectable public houses; but then, 
while in the latter case the majority of the contribu- 
tions made to their joint stock fund, are in pence, the 
majority of contributions in the former case are in 
silver. Upon an average, we believe it will be found, 
that ten gratuities made in Berkeley Square, Portland 
Place, or Brook Street, are worth forty made in the 
Strand. The class of Musicians of whom we are 
speaking, are always well dressed, and may be said to 
constitute a sort of aristocracy among the brotherhood 
who earn a livelihood by performing in the streets. 
Of the humbler class of Musicians, it is not so much 
our purpose to speak. They usually pursue their 
avocation in ones or twos; trusting to the unaided 
effect of their fiddle, flute, or organ, or whatever else 
the instrument may be on which they perform. They 
are almost invariably broken down and ragged in 
appearance ; forming, in this respect, a striking con- 
trast to those of whom we have hitherto been speak- 
ing. They are thankful for small mercies, and are 
delighted when they receive a single half-penny. Their 
more frequented walks are the poorer but quiet neigh- 
bourhoods ; and they are generally surrounded by 
groups of ragged but light-hearted children, who 
testify their joyous dispositions by dancing, or rather 
jumping, to the music which greets their juvenile ears. 
Dance away, little dears! Just now you know none 
of the cares or anxieties of life; your hearts are 
lighter than your steps. Thirty years after this, the 
joyousness of your spirits will have vanished for ever; 
and instead of the lightness of heart which now so 
readily sets your little limbs in motion, your minds 
will be oppressed with a load of care, which will de- 
pict itself in your countenances, and give to your feet 
a staid and heavy step, that will form a striking 
contrast to their present nimbleness and elasticity. 





THE FOOTSTEPS OF COWPER. 
BY SAM. SLY, 
(Continued from page 245.) 

Ar Silver-end, it will be remembered the poet amused 
himself with his tame hares, Puss, Tiney, and Bess, and 
in making boxes for them. We wonder what sort of a 
mechanic he proved, but dare pronounce they were a 
strange specimen of carpentering. Wecan no more fancy 
him hammering and tinkering, than we can Shakspeare 
or Milton playing at cricket, or eating bread and cheese 
and onions with a clasp knife. Imagine him, if you can, 
in his gown, slippers, and cap, 

“That cap which so stately appeared, 
With ribbon-bound tassel on high ; 
Which seemed by the crest that it reared, 
Ambitious of brushing the sky,” 


fussying about with boards, nails, and bits of iron, and the 
poet immediately sinks in your estimation. No, no; he 
was no carpenter, and we do not believe he could make a 
pen, much less a rabbit-pen. We wonder what has be- 
come of them hare boxes—they would prove more valuable 
now than “ Corder’s rope,” that was sold for a guinea an 





inch, and a monstrous long one too. Half the world by 
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this time could have had a proud sneeze from the snuff 
boxes the wood might have produced. Perhaps it is not 
too late now for a roguish invention and speculation ; for 
most likely in some old garret, or out-house, “deep in the 
abyss of Silver-end,” these very hare boxes have been con- 
cealed, and like Tom Paine’s bones, or Napoleon’s relics, 
only wait to be dug up and transplanted. We merely 
mention it—a hint. 

One Saturday afternoon, there was a hue and cry 
throughout the market-place, that the poet’s hares had 
escaped. They were found in old Freeman’s garden, a 
green-grocer, whom we afterwards saw, and who vended 
his cabbages in a wheel-barrow; no doubt calling at the 
poet’s in his rounds: great must have been his surprise and 
alarm, on the first announcement of his pets having played 
truants; but who can fancy him joining in the chase, who 
— never ran twenty yards in his life? Well, but 
there’ he goes! smack round Talbot’s corner, with all:the 
tag, rag, and bob of Silver-end at his heels. Puss, Tiney, 
and Bess are restored, and he again sinks into his easy 
chair to his epistolary employment, or ‘Task’ and ‘Table 
Talk.’ Cowper makes no mention of this escape in his 
letter on their ‘Treatment,’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
May 28, 1784, and perhaps it may be fabulous, or town 
talk; but such is the report to this day on the spot. Amongst 
his papers there was a memorandum found to this effect : 
“ Olney ; Tuesday, March 9, 1786.—This day died poor 
Puss, aged eleven yearseleven months. He died between 
twelve and one at noon, of mere old age, and apparently 
without pain.” Few hares have had equal honours at 
their death. Read the epitaphs by the poet: 


“ Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow ; 
Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s halloo— 


Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was still a wild Jack Hare. 


Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance ev’ry night, 

He did it with a jealous look, 
And when he could, would bite. 


= * * * * 


I kept him for his humour’s sake, 
For he would oft beguile 

My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 
And force me to a smile. 


But now, beneath his walnut shade, 
He finds his long, last home ; 

And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 


He, still more aged, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save ; 

And partner once of Tiney’s box, 
Must soon partake his grave. 


EPITAPHIUM ALTERUM. 
Hic etiam jacet, 
Qui totum novennium vixit, 
P . 
Siste, paulisper, 
Qui preeteriturus es, 

Et tecum sic reputa— 
Hune neque canis venaticus, 
Nec plumbum missile, 
Nec laqueus, 

Nec imbres nimii, 
Confecére : 

Tamen mortuus este 

Et moriar ego.” 





In 1781, Lady Austen arrived at Clifton—a pretty 
village standing upon a very high hill, about two miles 
from the poet’s house; the nearest road to which was 
through the delectable and never-to-be-forgotten Silver- 
end; but after passing this, led you to some fine meadows 
across a rustic bridge or two; then over the Ouse, and so 
up a steep ascent to the place. This was a favourite walk 
of the poet’s; and from this village it appears her lady- 
ship made him daily or frequent visits, and on one of 
these suggested to him as a subject “ The Sofa,” as did 
Mrs. Unwin, “The Progress of Error.” Her presence, 
and the delight it occasioned, is well known to have given 
rise to that familiar epistle, addressed to her on her return 
to London in December 17 of the same year, commencing, 


* Dear Anna, between friend and friend, 
Prose answers every common end ; 
Serves in a plain and common way, 

To express the occurrence of the day ;— 
Our health, the weather, and the news, 
What walks we take, what books we choose, 
And all the floating thoughts we find, 
Upon the surface of the mind. 

But when a poet takes the pen,— 

Far more alive than other men— 

He feels a gentle tingling come 

Down to his finger and his thumb, 
Derived from Nature’s noblest part— 
The centre of a glowing heart ; 

And this is what the world, who knows 
No flights above the pitch of prose, 

His more sublime vagaries slighting, 
Denominates an itch for writing.” 


In August, Cowper writes to his friend Unwin, and 
in speaking of her ladyship, says, “that she had seen 
much of the world, understood it well, had high spirits, 
a lively fancy, and great readiness of conversation.” In 
October, 1782, perhaps after a little gossiping over the 
tea-table at his house in the market-place, “ John Gilpin” 
(to use the words of his biographer and kinsman, ; 
Johnson, LL.D.) “sprung up like a mushroom in a night;” 
the story being related by Lady Austen, and versified in 
bed by the poet, and presented next morning in the shape 
of a ballad; a very bad habit though, by-the-bye, for a 
nervous and fanciful man. 

But who regards that now? Is not Johnny Gilpin in 
every school-boy’s mouth? and will they not have long 
cause to bless him for being watchful that one night, only 
on their behalf? Who could suppose such a production 
had been concocted during a season of the most horrible 
forebodings and despair, and that afterwards the writer 
should have imagined so forlorn and hopeless a condition 
as “the Cast-away ?” 

“ Obscurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board ; 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 
7” * = * 


Not long beneath the ’whelming brine, 
Expert to swim he lay: 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away, 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 


7 * * ” 


I, therefore, purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date ; 
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But misery still delights to trace 

Its semblance in another’s case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone ; 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished—each alone ; 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And ’whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 


The whole of this melancholy picture represents the 
poet whilst labouring under mental sufferings the most 
intense and refined; and nothing can be more agonising 
to sympathy than the reflection, that these were the fore- 
bodings of a mind “ whose virtues formed the magic of 
his song,’ and when balanced with the deserts of others, 
had but slight cause to despair. Some have thought, and 
with reason, that the society Cowper fell into at Olney, 
was not the most suitable for one subject to fits of hypo- 
chondria and depression. Messrs. Bull and Newton, hard- 
headed men, 

“ With limbs of British oak, and nerves of wire,” 
were all very well in their way as occasional visitors; and 
so might prove the old spinsters and the widow; but these 
were but a winter’s nosegay: and as for his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, of “ dinner-pill” notoriety, it does not sound like 
a character suitable for holding an everlasting téte-d-téte 
with a sensitive plant, already too sombre and sad; for we 
hold it as a general rule, that the lady who cannot eat her 
pigeon without a pill, or without a box and bolus by the 
side of her carver, is an unfortunate guest in the presence 
of an invalid; although perhaps our poet might be often 
more referable to the physician than the divine. But 
being hedged in, as it were, with these old cronies, his life 
became monotonous, and his sensations morbid ; and how- 
ever he might be capable of singing in praise of retirement 
and seclusion, it was very evident he was shortening his 
existence in the scenes of his profoundest admiration. The 
biographers and the writers of Mr. Newton’s memoirs, 
have been very diligent in endeavouring to exonerate their 
friend from any cause in strengthening and prolonging 
the poet’s gloom, urging as a set-off that his troubles arose 
whilst young, or long before his acquaintance commenced. 
This may be partly true, but by no means destroys the 
supposition, that had he never known him,—or his corre- 
spondents been of amore cheerful or suitable character, 
his gloomy apprehensions might have been greatly removed. 
For like Richardson, being always surrounded with ladies, 
asleep or awake, at home or abroad, his nature became 
soft and quiescent, and his manners refined, but at the 
expense of his firmness and courage; for so delicate were 
his nerves strung at last, and so small his complexional 
strength, that Mr. Wilson, a respectable hair-dresser in 
Olney, since dead, who put his wigs in order, told us, that 
when he saw any one in the road at a distance, during his 
rambles, rather than meet them, he would if possible, go 
out of the way over the first gate that presented, and there 
wait till they passed, if there was no other path for escaping. 





YOUNG WOMEN IN THE METROPOLIS.* 
(Concluded from page 246.) 


ANOTHER branch of business, in which a great number 
of young women are employed, is that of making Shirt- 
collars. The work, as in the case of stock-making, is 
given “ out of the house,” as the technical phrase is; but 
the remuneration is not so great. Perhaps the average 








* From the new work, “Lights and Shadows of London 
Life,” by the Author of “ Random Recollections,” &c. 
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shillings. Mr. Hickling, of Noble Street, and Mr. Hel- 
laby, of Gutter Lane, are the two most extensive dealers 
in shirt-collars. What the number of hands is which 
either or both of these houses employ, I have not been 
able to ascertain; but I have reason to believe that the 
number of females employed by this branch of trade 
generally, is from 2500 to 3000, 

It will surprise those unacquainted with such matters, 
to be informed that Shirt-making is a distinct business 
from shirt-collar making, and that the two businesses are 
carried on, in most cases, by different houses. The 
number of females employed in the making of shirts is 
very considerable. Those who are intimately acquainted 
with the business assure me, that at least from 4000 to 
5000 earn a livelihood, though in most cases a very 
indifferent one, by plying the needle at shirt-making. 
Where they are employed on very fine and expensive 
shirts, fair wages are obtained ; but as the number of fine 
and expensive shirts is greatly disproportioned to that of 
coarse and cheap ones, the same disproportion exists 
between those who receive a fair reward for their labour, 
and those whose wages scarcely deserve the name of 
remuneration. Will it be believed, that there are seve- 
ral houses in London which only give four shillings 
and sixpence for making a dozen of shirts, which is at 
the rate of four-pence half-penny each! Of course, 
these are what are called plain-made shirts. And yet, 
with all their plainness, the best and most industrious 
hands are not able to make more than two per day; in 
other words, can only earn nine-pence per day, or four 
shillings and sixpence per week. I leave my readers to 
form the best idea their imaginations can enable them, 
of what must be the privations and misery of the poor 
creatures who are doomed to toil from morning to night 
for these wretched wages. Of course those only will do 
so, who are either unfitted for, or are unable to procure 
more profitable employment; but, alas! such unfortu- 
nate creatures are always numerous in London. What 
reduces the price of plain shirt-making in the metropo- 
lis so much below that of other needle-work, is the 
circumstance of the London workers having to encounter 
so much competition from females employed in the 
same branch of trade in the country. Immense num- 
bers of shirts are made in Portsea, Portsmouth, and 
several other towns, for the London market. If the 
reader was surprised, when informed that shirts are 
made at the rate of four shillings and sixpence in town, 
how great must be his astonishment, when I pledge 
myself for the truth of the statement, that in the places 
just mentioned, shirts are, in some cases, actually made 
as low as half-a-crown per dozen, or two pence half- 
penny each! The most extensive metropolitan shirt- 
makers are Messrs. J. B. and W. Nevill, of Maiden 
Lane, and Messrs. S. N. Silver and Co., Cornhill. The 
former house usually employs about 1000 hands; the 
latter house employs about 1200 females in shirt-making, 
and 400 or 500 in other branches of their business, which 
is of a miscellaneous nature. 

Another branch of business employing a considerable 
number of young female hands, is that of Furs, Caps, 
and Carpet Bags. It is impossible to ascertain the 
exact number of females who earn a livelihood in this 
way; but those most intimately acquainted with the 
business, estimate the number at 2000. Mr. J. Lyon, 
of Finsbury, alone employs about 300. In the fur trade, 
there is a person called Chamber-master, who gets the 
furs, and the particulars of the way in which they are to be 
made up, from the warehouses of the merchants, and he 
arranges with other persons for the execution of the work. 
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The business is not a profitable one to the young women 
employed in it. The best hands rarely earn more than 

ten shillings per week; while the earnings of many do 

not exceed six shillings. The average weekly earnings 

are about seven and sixpence or eight shillings. 

® In the making of Umbrellas, which are generally suv, 
posed to be the workmanship of men, a conside- able 
number of females are employed. Perhaps not ‘ess than 
1700 or 1800 depend on this branch of bviness for a 
livelihood, if such it can be called, whe the average 
weekly earnings are under six sbi sings, aol whew 
many procure no more than four shillings for their six 
days labour. The largest horse in this trade is that of 
Messrs. Samuels and Enge,, of Goodman’s Fields. The 
number of women ustally in their employ is from 450 
to 550. 

In the Stay ‘wade an immense number of ‘young 

women are €Nxployed ; but as many of the London houses 
employ fexaales in the country, on account of the cheaper 
rate of wages, and as I have no data as to the number so 
emroyed on the premises, I am unable to distinguish 
vetween the amount of work done in the country and that 
executed in town. Comparatively few hands, I believe, 
are employed in this branch of business in London. The 
great country towns for the making of stays, are Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Ipswich, and Bristol. The greatest 
number of hands so employed in any house in London, is 
about 200. This is in the house of Messrs. Thomas, of 
Cheapside. The wages paid for stay-making are very 
poor,—they do not exceed five or six shillings. Every 
pair of stays, before being exposed for sale, goes through 
no fewer than nine different hands, and yet the cheaper 
sort are often bought wholesale so low as fourteen or 
fifteen pence per pair. 

In the Slop trade a great many females are constantly 
employed; and in this branch of business there is less 
fluctuation, perhaps, than in any other that could be 
named. In most of those I have already mentioned, the 
briskness of the trade varies with the seasons and other 
circumstances: in the slop business, consisting as it does 
of coats, jackets, trousers, waistcoats, &c., which are 
necessarily in constant use, the variation is comparatively 
slight. The best information I have been able to procure 
leads me to estimate the number of females employed in 
London in the making of slop articles, at 3000. Of this 
number, Mr. John Clarke, of Silver Street, City, employs 
nearly 700; while about 500 are in the employ of Messrs. 
Farrel and Bansfield. As the lower classes, or persons in 
reduced circumstances, only purchase slop-work, the 
earnings of the poor females doomed to spend their days 
and nights in working at this branch of business, are 
necessarily very inadequate. From five to six shillings 
per week are the average wages they receive; and yet it 
is one of the most laborious kinds of employment in which 
females can be engaged ;—the material generally consist- 
ing of fustian, corduroy, or cloth of the coarsest and 
roughest kind. The cloth is given out to the female 
tailors, cut in different shapes, for coats, jackets, waist- 
coats, and trousers, and is brought home by them in a 
finished state. For a waistcoat made in the best way, 
they usually get fourteen pence, and for a pair of trousers 
one shilling and sixpence. 

I have thus glanced at the leading departments of 
business in which young women in London are extensively 
employed. The number, as nearly as a careful inquiry 
could enable me to ascertain, including dress-makers’ 
assistants, adverted to in the previous chapter, stand thus :— 


Dress-makers . “ é $ ‘ 15000 
Book-folders ‘ é : é . 2500 
Stock-makers (supposed ah Cr 3000 

















Shirt-collar makers pea : - 8500 

Shirt-m"!cers pies “perigee As 4000 

Fur. Cap, and Carpet Bag-makers_: . 2000 

" mbrella-makers . . : ; : 1800 

Stay-makers (supposed) _. ‘ ‘ - 1500 

Employed in the Slop trade. ‘ : 3000 

Shop-women . . ° ‘ . - 2500 
So that, in these ten branches of business alone, there are 
no fewer than 37,800 females employed, almost all of 
whom are unmarried, and have no other means of support. 
Taking one line of business with another, and one female 
with another, the average wages earned by them does not 
exceed eight shillings per week. Need we wonder, then, 
that with such scanty means of maintaining themselves, 
in a place like London, where lodging and provisions are 
so high (especially when it is remembered, that in most 
cases they are expected to “ go genteel in their clothes,” 
and have, moreover, to work for so many hours per day, 
before they can earn their miserable pittance)—need we 
wonder, I say, that so many poor unfortunate creetures 
are ta.be seen walking the streets? What, too, increases 
the darger of these unhappy females forsaking the paths 
of virtue and deviating into those of vice, is the circum- 
stance of so many of them being permitted to work 
together, without any responsible person being present to 
operate as a check upon them. In such cases, the 
improper conversation of one female often corrupts the 
minds of numbers. 

I hope the facts I have stated, and the observations 
I have made, in the course of this chapter, will have 
the effect of drawing public attention to the condition of 
the young women of London who earn their bread by the 
labour of their hands. Their condition stands in urgent 
need, morally and socially, of amelioration ; and he who 
comes forward to make the attempt, will not only merit 
the gratitude of the poor creatures themselves, but will be 
hailed by society as 2 genuine philanthropist. 


VINEGAR HILL. 
A TOUCHING sTory,. 

Ir was a Stintiy summer day when we ascended the hill, 
walking over the unmarked graves of hundreds, who, of 
different and warring creeds, the victim and the victor, 
sleep peacefully together. The heather, the starry daisy, 
and the bright buttercup, gem the green sward; and it is 
hard to fancy that it was ever a place of slaughter. As 
we sat upon a large stone, the murmur of the town would 
have sounded like some disturbance in the heavens, but 
for the occasional and distinct halloo of one boatman to 
another, as they glided over the waters of the bright blue 
Slaney. The prospect is extensive,—not as magnificent 
as that from the mountain of Forth, but more varied, and 
of the gentlest and most tranquil character; the distant 
mountains, rich valleys, winding river, fringed, in some 
en to the water’s edge, and the bridge and castle of 

nniscorthy in the foreground, form a beautiful whole. 

It was with any thing but a pleasant feeling that we 
entered the ruined windmill; and, when we stood within 
its walls, we found we were not alone; a stern-looking 
man, whose long grey hair played around his bald, un- 
covered head, was walking round and round the walls 
inside, somewhat in the way of a wild animal, caged, 
pacing about its den. He paused, and looked at us; we 
felt that he was there from some higher motive than mere 
curiosity, and turned to withdraw. ‘“ Don’t, don’t!” he 
said; “ I’m long enough in it—quite long enough—God 
knows!” He went out, and, in a few moments after, we 
saw him moving rapidly backward and forward, over the 
top of the hill, in the same half-unconscious manner. He 
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was dressed like a farmer of the better class. t last, he 
sat down, rested his elbows on his knees, and co,ered his 
face with his hands, so as to shut out the svene altog. “? 
We were about to descend the hill, when a very old ge." 
tleman of our party, who had known the country for more 
than fifty years, fancying he recognised the stranger, 
whose peculiar manner and appearance had attracted our 
attention, walked up, and laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
calling him by a name. It was alarming to witness the 
effect the action produced; he started up—looked earnestly 
in his face and exclaimed, “* Who is it that knows me? 
below there, in the town, nobody bid ‘God speed me!’ 
The old inn is filled with new faces; and yet it seems but 
yesterday that I stood where we all stand now. I’m free 
long ago to walk through my own country, wherever I 
please to set my foot—but, God help us—sure it isn’t 
faster Ned I’m speaking with! Oh, then, dear sir, but 
the change has come over you very soon! I ask your 
pardon, but I should not have known you at your own 
hall-door! You’re not like the same Master Ned I tended 
duck-shooting over the slobs; you took the care of the 
world early on yourself—and the young mistress—your 
honour’s handsome bride.” Our old friend’s wife had 
been dead more than twelve years; but his love was alive 
as ever, and the exile noted his changed countenance. 
* I'm sorry for your trouble—I didn’t think she could have 
died so soon; sure that can’t be her daughter; she’s like, 
but older than her mother—there’s nothing as handsome 
as it used to be. Ah! but I ought to mind how sudden 
death comes! Sure my father and my two fine brothers 
were alive, and yet buried like dogs, in a few hours— 
buried in that glen. I could hardly bear to cross it, a 
while ago, for fear of walking over their bones.” The 
poor man, deeply affected, passed his sleeve several times 
across his brow, in the effort to hide his tears; at last, 
unable to conquer his emotion, he turned his face to the 
valley, and, wringing his hands, in bitter anguish of heart, 
repeated, “ Oh, that day, that day!” 

After a while, he continued, “ I couldn’t rest any longer 
away from the place, for I know I’m dying, and I thought 
I'd like to lay my bones under the sod of my native land ; 
and, somehow, I thought I'd care more about the people 
here than I do; but I can’t steady my mind upon any 
thing present; caly a going back, going back, until my 
eyes see every one, dead long ago. Two or three to whom 
T have talked think my head’s not right; maybe so; God 
knows best.” There was a melancholy cadence in his 
voice when he said this, that was very touching; and the 
stern, determined expression of his strong] y-marked features 
relaxed into almost childish weakness. ‘ I was,” he con- 
tinued, “as you know, Master Ned, forced to fly—though 
six years younger than your honour—a boy, a mere boy, 
hardly able to shoot a crow; not but I was ready and 
willing to do my best; I’ll not deny that. My father 
brought his three sons—all he had—to the cause; his 
three sons, and his heart’s blood.” 

It was next to impossible to imagine the man who said 
this, the same who, a few moments before, had confessed 
his brain was turned. He was, he told us, standing beside 
his father, in yon gap, when he fell, and, as he stepped 
forward to take his place, his eldest brother said, “ It is 
my turn, not yours,” and then he stood beside his eldest 
brother, as he had stood beside his father; he looked across 
the valley, and it was smoking with blood and fire; just 
one minute, he took his eyes off his brother, and, when he 
turned, there was no one there; he was lying a corse on 
his father’s body. ‘ Then,” he continued, while his eyes 
gleamed, and the summer wind tossed his grey hair about; 
“then I stood in the gap myself, proud of their death, and 
longing to meet such another; but the second boy forced 








his way, and pushed me aside—he was my mother’s dar- 
ling—and, though he had a better right there than I had, 
being older, I strove to get to the spot, for death was over 
it; but he would not give in. The soldiers came on, and 
he fell. I never knew how I escaped, until I found 
mys7lf at my mother’s door. She asked first for my father, 
and 1 tl her the truth; then for John, that was the eldest. 
I saw she .veaded asking after her white-headed boy—her 
darling! and “0 tears came to her eyes, only she stood 
erect as a spirit pCfore me in the moonlight, and at last 
she laid her hand on ™e¢, and looked straight in my face. 
‘Mother, I said, ¢ I stov‘l in the gap beside my father, 
and beside John, and beside "um, and I would have taken 
his place, but he would not let me!’ She made no cry 
nor moan, but fell flat cn the grass. I raised her in my 
arms—the mother that bore me—for che was a small, 
delicate woman; and I ran down with her {9 a brook that 
used to come welling up out of the earth, avd laid her 
beside it, and bathed her face, and called to her; but she 
did not hear me, and my grief was greater about her than 
about those I had Jost on the hill; and, while I was there, 
alone with my dead mother (for she was dead), I heard a 
shout and a tramp. Where I carried her was beside a 
shroud of bushes that had gathered over and about the 
well, not two hundred yards from the house, yet overhung 
in such a way that nothing could be seen of the water, 
from the house. I heard, as I tell you now, Master Ned, 
the tramp and shout, and I knew the soldiers had got 
sight of the house, and would be on us; so I took up my 
dead mother in my arms, and crept with her into the heart 
of the bush, keeping the brambles from touching her, and 
trying, God help me! to warm her face in my bosom. I 
lay there while they fired the house; I heard their curses, 
and returned them in the depth and bitterness of my 
silence; I heard the crackling of the fire, and the howls of 
our dog; the blaze made tight the bush, and I could see 
the death-glaze on my mother’s eyes. ‘They found out 
the well, when the burning ceased, and stabbed at the 
bushes as they passed; and yet I escaped, though they 
drank and washed in the stream. I stole away in the . 
night, which darkened when the moon went down, and 
before the morning came in; but, still, I carried my 
mother with me: she seemed the last thing left me in the 
whole world. I got into the wood yonder, and sheltered 
about for two days, until, meeting one or two more, who 
were hunted like myself, we carried her into holy ground, 
and buried her in the silent night.” 

And here we part from this melancholy subject—to 
which we shall not again have to revert. Some notice of 
it is inseparable from a description of the County Wexford. 
—Nearly half a century has passed over the period; yet 
there still exist too many living witnesses of the “ Irish 
reign of terror,” to permit its being cunsidered strictly as 
the property of history. We have conversed with many of 
them; our note-books are full of their sad anecdotes; 
but, to enlarge upon the topic, is neither necessary nor 
desirable-—Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “ Ireland.” 








REFLECTIONS FROM AN OLD CHURCH- 
YARD. 


BY PHANTOM WHITEHAVEN. 





CHAPTER II. 


Reaver! Do you see that conceited-looking man who 
is fast approaching us? Mark his countenance: his brow 
is knit in arrogant contempt; and his lip is curled—me- 
chanically curled—as if in proud defiance of mankind. 
His pragmatical air and studied strut are indications of a 
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haughty mind, whilst the supercilious sneer that plays 
upon his lip bespeaks a scarcity of common sense. How 
arrogant, how vain, how self-possessed he seems to be! 
The sky alone appears to be the object of his gaze. His 
eyes are feasting on ethereal visions, for they alone he 
thinks comport with minds exalted as his own. O, would 
that men could see their follies, vanities, and vices; and 
that, when seen, they would renounce them. But this 
can never be. The change, instead of working good, 
would sap the ground-work of our social system. If man 


- were changed at once from frailty to perfection, what,— 


ay, what would follow? The consequence must be the 
most disastrous revolution in our worldly state,—a revolu- 
tion which I think no man can comprehend. The imagi- 
nation can neither conjure nor devise the vast infinity of 
consequences,—“ the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds,” which must accrue from such an awful and 
unnatural change. But I digress. Pray, kind reader, 
censure not the numerous episodes with which these 
sketches will abound. My thoughts are fond of flicker- 
ing as the solarrays. If they ever form a focus, ’tis but 
for the moment: the bonds of order are no sooner made 
than severed; and imagination roams again at large 
through every wild and visionary shade which fancy 
conjures or romance suggests. 

To return then to the primeval object of our thoughts. 
He yet moves on with feelings of profound contempt for 
all around him. “ Loved by none, disliked by all,” he 
lives a vain, conceited, happy man. He knows not that 
the public despise him ; but thinks that every act he does 
secures applause, and every word he speaks tends but to 
raise him in the world’s esteem. Even the haughty bow 
with which he condescends to favour those beneath him, is 
a vain attempt to raise some slight conception of his vast 
unbounded consequence. How signally does such a 
despicable stratagem recoil upon the man who plans it, 
although he sees not the smile which plays upon the face 
of him thus honoured, in token of a thought far different 
from respect. Ah, no! he sees it not, but still moves on, 
amidst the bustling scenes of life, a being who is neither 

rized, respected, sought, nor cared for. Burns, I think, 
ce said,— 
“ O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us: 


It wad fra’ mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


And Burns is right, indisputably right. If we could 
view our own conduct with another man’s eyes,.we should 
indeed be able to eradicate many gross, besetting sins. 
The operations of the casuist would then commence at 
home; and every man would soon become a walking 
index of decorum ! 

But see! the proud man stops to speak to some old 
friend, who would, I doubt not, shun his friendship, if 
honour did not supersede his private wishes. An apparent 
cordial greeting has now passed between them. ‘ Ap- 
parent’ did I say? Ay, indeed ’tis but apparent. No 
task is easier than to shake a hand most heartily, and 
vow, with seeming truth, the joy you feel on meeting 
such a good and generous friend: no pleasure more 
agreeable than to pay a host of sweetly-mellowed, flatter- 
ing compliments, and make a thousand glowing protesta- 
tions of an overpowering friendship, ay, and even swear a 
pure, an ardent, and an everlasting love. But yet, how 
few such acts as these are honoured as they ought! 
When are pledges such as these fulfilled with half the 
zeal and warmth which marked the promise? “ Echo 
from her distant cave dares scarcely answer, When!” It 
is indeed a sad, distressing thought, that man should be 
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induced from sordid motives to disguise the feelings of 
his heart, and for furtherance of a mere ephemeral gratifi- 
cation, to detract from the proverbial dignity of his bearing 
by deceit, and tarnish the brightness of his name by 
acting so base a part as a dissembler. 

These are perhaps strong and even violent terms, but 
they are plain, straight-forward, and true. Truth requires 
no fine-spun trope, no elaborate metaphor, or allegorical 
design, to adorn it. Like beauty, “when unadored it is 
adored the most.” If, therefore, I have spoken plainly, 
let no one be offended. If the conscience whisper, “ how 
oft have I committed acts like these, and yet till now I 
never thought them wrong. A thousand times have I 
poured forth a flood of strained and undeserving compli- 
ments; a thousand thousand times have I protested 
friendship which T had not, feelings which I felt not, and 
even love, when Heaven knows I loved not; and yet am 
I only now first made to think upon the serious import of 
a course so fraught with ill.” Thus it always is with man: 
he rushes impetuously forward, until he comes to some 
unseen and fearful precipice; and then, when further 
progress seems impossible, he turns for the first time, 
to ponder o’er the means by which he can effect a 
retrograde escape. 

Let us listen now to what this arrogant and presump- 
tuous man has to say to his more modest friend. List! 
“A fine day, Mr. Dashby,” remarks the meek one. 
“Ay, as my most intimate friend Lord Foozle always 
says, it is indeed a lovely day,” answers Mr. Dashby, 
laying unutterable emphasis upon the words which an- 
nounced his acuuaintanceship with “ Lord Foozle.” 

“Do you think the fine weather likely to continue ?” 
asks the humble man. 

“Why, yes; I just met my bosom friend, Sir Toby 
Goosegreen, and he thinks it will continue: but my old 
companion, the honourable Jefivey Jumble, always used to 
remark, that sudden changes never last,” returns the man 
of high estate. 

‘**A very good and apposite remark that one of your 
old companion’s, the honourable Jeffrey Jumble, Mr. 
Dashby,” continues the unpresuming man. 

“Why, yes; I think myself it is a just remark; or, as 
my confidential friend the Earl of Fumblehead would 
say, it is a trite, laconic, and most pithy maxim !” 

“ Pshaw! Mr, Phantom,” cries the fair young reader, 
“ pray follow such a man no further. What want I with 
the thoughts of his ‘ bosom friend, Sir Toby Goosegreen,’ 
or the remarks of his ‘old companion, the honourable 
Jeffrey Jumble,’ or yet the sayings of his ‘ confidential 
friend the Earl of Fumblehead??” Right good, Miss. 
You do want nothing with them; but I know what you 
do want. Nay, blush not: disguise is useless. Spectral- 
like I have hovered o’er thy lovely form, and heard the 
faint ejaculations which have emanated from those ruby 
lips, and seen the restless eye which skimmed across this 
page: and well I know the cause. These dry and abstract 
thoughts contain no interest for the fair young damsel, 
who would 

“ Read no books 
That were not tales of love; that they might smile 
To think how poorly eloquence of words 
Translates the poetry of hearts like theirs.” 


Neither do I see why my whole attention should be oc- 
cupied with grave and solemn matters, though I do 
indite upon a mouldering tombstone in an old church- 
yard. A harmless joke may passas well upon this solemn 
spot as round the merriest board; and a tale of love a 
here be told as well as by the brightest fire; and I, wit 

diffidence, will try the latter. 
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SACRED MELODIES. 
BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 


No. 1.—HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 

‘« And the water was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the shrubs, 

And she went, and sat her down over against him a good 
way off, as it were a bow-shot; for she said, Let me not see the 
death of the child, And she sat over against him, and lift up 
her voice, and wept.” (Gen, xxi, 15, 16.) 


‘ LET me not see him die,” she cried, 
** My own, my only one; 
The bread is gone, the water dried, 
And who shall save my son? 


In bondage I have brought him forth, 
In bondage and in shame; 

And though proud Sarah’s brow was wroth, 
A mother’s right I claim,— 

The right to soothe him when he weeps, 
His glistening eyes to dry, 

The right to kiss him while he sleeps, 
But not to see him die. 


No bread for him, no crystal stream, 
To quench his parching thirst ; 

Lord, let me find this woe a dream, 
Or let me die the first,” 


And when her bosom’s anguished prayer 
Was answered from the skies, 

And when the wel! was sparkling fair, 
Before her doubting eyes, 


That mother kissed her gasping boy, 
And thought of him alone; 

His thirst was quenched,—and in her joy 
She thought not of her own. 


No. II—THE WIFE OF PHINEHAS. 

“ And his daughter-in-law, Phinehas’ wife, was with child, 
near to be delivered: and when she heard the tidings that the 
ark of God was taken, and that her father-in-law and her hus- 
band were dead, she bowed herself and travailed, for her pains 
came upon her. 

And about the time of her death the women that stood by 
her said unto her, Fear not, for thou hast bornea son. But she 
answered not, neither did she regard it.” (1 Sam. iv. 19, 20.) 


“ SHE bore a son, yet smiled she not, 
As mothers ever smile to greet 
The babe that comes to deck their lot 
With flowers of love most pure and sweet. 


She bore a son, and on her breast 

The guileless infant nestling slept, 

And yet no kiss his young brow pressed,— 
The mother turned away and wept. 


She heard that in the deadly fight, 
The chosen of her heart was slain, 
Nor in the mother’s fond delight, 

Could she forget the widow's pain. 


Full well she knew his gloomy tale 

Of guilt and godless shame,—but where 
Did woman’s bosom ever fail 

To pardon guilt, if love were there? 


Ah, where was Israel’s glory? Filed; 
The ark of God, where was it? Taken : 
Where was her valiant husband? Dead; 
And she the Hebrew wife forsaken. 


Bereaved, heart-broken, what relief 
Could that poor babe on her bestow 2 
Son of her tears, and child of grief, 
His birth was but an added woe. 














No. III.—RACHEJ WEEPING. 


“In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they are not.” (Matt. 
ii, 18.) 

“‘ My own, my beautiful are gone, and I am lonely now, 

The shroud enwraps them, and the grave’s cold damp is on 

their brow. 

Their ruby lips will smile no more, their eyes in sleep repose, 

But no awakening dawn will come to bid those eyes unclose. 

My own, my beautiful are gone, the lovely and the kind, 

The pledges of my wedded love, and I am left behind. 

I cannot bear to see the light, I dare not hear the lark, 

For their sweet sounds are silent now, and where they lie is 

dark. 

My own, my beautiful are gone, whose presence was so sweet, 

Fast fall the tear-drops from my eyes to mark each vacant 

seat : 

Why come ye here to comfort me? ye bid me not repine, 

But ye have children round your hearths to love,—and 

where are mine ? 


My own, my beautiful are gone, they died not in my arms, 

I did not close their failing eyes, or watch their dying 
charms ; 

They perished by the hand of man, a sacrifice to crime, 

Like rosebuds that a cruel knife crops ere they reach their 
prime. 

My own, my beautiful are gone, so innocent and dear, 

In Rama they are seen no more, yet, Rachel, thou art here! 

Why was I left on earth to mourn? why died I not with 
them? 

Why did those early blossoms leave so soon their parent stem? 


My own, my beautiful are gone, and I am lonely now, 

The shroud enwraps them, and the grave’s cold damp is on 
their brow. 

Ye talk of “comfort,” ’tis to mock my sad and dreary lot, 

Ye cannot comfort one like me, bereaved,—for they are not! 





INSTRUCTION IN THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE,* 

Tuts work, now publishing in monthly parts, of which 
ten have already appeared, is intended as a complete 
course of Latinity for the self-teaching student: and as 
far as we have examined the portion submitted to us, most 
skilfully has the author accomplished that view by the 
system adopted. After having given the “Rudiments” 
in a concise and very explanatory manner, he proceeds, 
at once, without burdening the student’s mind with syn- 
tactical rules and discussions, to a copious and well-selected 
“ Delectus;” which is accompanied by such literal and 
almost verbatim interpretations, as well as notes, that the 
idiomatic and transpositive construction of the Latin 
tongue, is made clear to the comprehension; so that the 
student perceives the nature and force of Latin composi- 
tion, and from which he may derive the Latin syntax 
itself. Yet Mr. Jacobs has well-arranged the chief mat- 
ter of this department under his third division, viz.—the 
“ Principles of Latin Composition.” Again, we cannot 
speak too highly of his judicious plan for the attainment 
of Latin Prosody, and the ingenious manner of marking a 
few necessary syllables for the determination of ey 
by which means the student is easily enabled to read the 





* The Self-Instructing Latin Classic. By W. Jacobs. W. 
Brittain, Paternoster Row. 

The Mysteries of the Latin Language Revealed; showing 
that it can be read and understood, without being confived to 
the forms and government of grammatical construction, &c. 
By W. Jacobs. W. Brittain, Paternoster Row. 
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selections given with the proper metre, and without recourse 
to a dictionary or gradus. 

When we consider the time, labour, and pains, which 
are usually spent both by preceptors in inculeating, and 
by pupils in endeavouring to acquire the Latin language, 
the greatest praise will be assuredly granted to him who 
has smoothed down the rugged obstacles at the commence- 
ment of the career of study, and rendered the path more 
pleasant. To Mr. Jacobs, no doubt, worthy praise will be 
eagerly given, especially by those who exert themselves to 


. be self-taught. 


The second work is clever, and well-written ; and unfolds 
views of this department of a liberal education, worthy the 
attention of the philologist. Many valuable hints and ob- 
servations are given, which may be advantageously read 
by those who wish to acquire a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue; or even by those who have for some years waded 
through the difficulties of classic literature. 

The ingenious author has shown, that the sense in the 
Latin idiom and ordo of speech, can be understood in 
English; and thus by avoiding the transposition of words, 
he removes one of the greatest obstacles in the attainment 
of that language. 








THE MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURERS. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


“ Biess me!” exclaimed Mr. Sawyer, a widower of 
fifty-five or upwards, walking impatiently up and down 
his breakfast-room,—‘* Bless me! how late the fellow is 
this morning! That’s always the way, when one wants to 
see the paper early. Oh, here he comes, at last,” he con- 
tinued, as the loud knock of the newsman, and the im- 
portant cry of “ Paper!” brought the servant to the door; 
and in a few minutes Mr. Sawyer was reading the 
advertisement-page of the “ Times” with as much avidity 
as a speculator in tea usually devotes to the news from 
China. 

“ Ah!” hecried, rubbing his hands with delight, “ all right 
—it’s in: ‘ Matrimony—An unmarried gentleman of great 
talents, a most contented disposition, domestic habits, anda 
competent fortune,—say five hundred pounds per annum,— 
is desirous of meeting with a lady of about or rather under 
his own age (five and thirty), and of a similar disposition, 
as a companion in life. If the lady were in possession of 
a small independency, it would render it more agreeable 
to both parties, but this would not be considered an object. 
Address, Q. Q., care of Mr. White, 72, George Street.’ 
Well now, that sounds excellent; and yet it’s all true,— 
except the amount of my income, which I may, perhaps, 
have put down a few hundreds too high; and then there’s 
my age: I believe I ama little above five and thirty,— 
but then, even if I am twenty years or so older, what’s 
the odds? Well, I dare say I shall have plenty of appli- 
cations ; for an unmarried gentleman of five and thirty, of 
great talents, a most contented disposition, domestic habits, 
and an annual income of five hundred pounds, is not an 
every-day object. No, no,” (and Mr. Sawyer surveyed 
himself in the nearest looking-glass;) “ and when I come 
to look at myself, I think I might have added, ‘ and of a 
most prepossessing countenance.’ ” 

“Why, papa,” cried Miss Sawyer, entering the room 
so unexpectedly, that her father had scarcely time to finish 
the sentence, “who is of a most prepossessing coun- 
tenance ?”” 

“No one, my dear,” replied the widower, casting an- 
other glance at the looking-glass. ‘ Why, bless me, if it 
isn’t ten o’clock! Well, I must be off.’ And after the 
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usual ceremony of kissing, and a repetition of good 
byes, Mr. Sawyer set off for the city. 

“ Heyday!” exclaimed his daughter, as soon as the old 
gentleman had entered the omnibus which was to convey 
him to town—I beg pardon, for unmarried gentlemen of 
five and thirty cannot be called old— Heyday ! this is a 
dismal life, sitting here without a soul to speak to, from ten 
in the morning till six in the evening—it’s really quite in- 
tolerable;” and having made this important discovery, Miss 
Sawyer proceeded to ponder over the best means for the 
removal of so insupportable an annoyance. “ Well,” she 
added, “1’ll read the paper, and that will pass away an 
hour or two;” and, as is usual with persons who take up a 
newspaper merely for the purpose of killing time, she began 
with the first advertisement, and would no doubt have 
concluded with “ Printed and published by John Joseph 
Lawson,” had not the word “ Matrimony,” in large type, 
attracted her notice. 

“¢ Great talents,’ ” muttered the young lady, reading, 
“¢ most contented disposition—domestic habits—five hun- 
dred a year. Well, what’s his age, I wonder?—Oh, here 
it is, ‘ five and thirty.’ Well, and a very pleasant husband 
such a man would make; but then I think he says some- 
thing about the lady being near his own age. Oh, I dare 
say a few years wouldn’t make any difference. Really now, 
I have a great mind to write to the gentleman, for any 
thing is preferable to this miserable life.” 

It is generally imagined that love-letters contain nothing 
but a parcel of nonsense, interesting only to the party 
to whom they are addressed. No such thing! before 
twelve o’clock, Miss Sawyer had written a letter in which 
she*described in such glowing terms and such poetic 
language all her good qualities (and they were many) that 
she could not refrain from reading it over at least a dozen 
times, in admiration of the style; and on each perusal 
she discovered some new beauty in the wording, which 
had previously escaped her notice. This, at least, thought 
she, was entirely different from the common run of epistles 
of a similar class; it was, in fact, quite a string of pearls, 
and could not fail of winning the heart of Q. Q. 

In due time the billet-doux was folded, sealed, and 
dropped into the post-office letter box ; and after a journey 
of a few hours, we presume it reached its destination ; for 
precisely at five o’clock, a short stout gentleman was seen 
emerging from the shop of Mr. White, deeply engaged in 
perusing a letter of very similar aspect to that which had 
occupied three hours of Miss Sawyer’s time, in writing, 
and folding, and sealing. 

“T thought that advertisement would soon bring an 
answer,” chuckled Q. Q., otherwise Mr. Sawyer; “anda 
very nice sort of lady she must be who replied to it, judging 
from her letter. Let me see, she says she is just nine and 
twenty. Well, that is not such a very great disparity,— 
some twenty years or more, perhaps. But then,” and he 
remembered his reflection in the looking-glass, “ but then, 
any one looking at me would not think me more than five 
and thirty at the utmost. I wish, though, she had said 
something about her property; but never mind, I can 
ascertain all about that at our interview.” 

The next morning, Mr. Sawyer spent an hour longer 
than usual at his toilet; and when he descended to the 
parlour, powdered, padded, and painted, his daughter was 
at a loss to conjecture what could possibly have induced 
her father to bestow such unwonted attention on his per- 
sonal appearance. 

“Why, you do look stylish this morning, papa,” she 
cried, surveying him from his powdered wig to his silver 
shoe-buckles, 

“Do you think so, my dear?” answered her parent, 
smiling. “‘ Why, the fact is, I have got to attend a meeting 
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of creditors to-day; and one must keep up appearances, 
you know.” 

Miss Sawyer’s curiosity was satisfied. ~ 

No sooner had the door closed after the worthy mer- 
chant, than his daughter proceeded to prepare herself for 
the interview with one who, in all probability, was to be her 
future husband. Bonnets and dresses were tried on, and 
then thrown on one side as not “ becoming her.” Blue 
was discarded, for it did not suit her complexion; red was 
too gaudy, black too gloomy, and purple too neat. At 
length a suitable dress was selected; and Miss Sawyer set 
out for 72, George Street, (as she afterwards expressed 
herself) “all in a twitteration.” 

“Ts this Mr. White’s?” she inquired, staring full at 
the gold letters in which the name was painted over the 

oor. 

“ It is, ma’am,” replied the tradesman. 

**Is—ahem—can you tell me—whether—whether a 
gentleman of the name of—” Miss Sawyer was per- 
plexed; for she was as yet ignorant of any more of the 
appellation of her correspondent than the initials “ Q. Q. ;” 
but she was relieved from her predicament by Mr. White, 
who inquired, with a bow, “ And pray, ma’am, is it in 
reply to any advertisements ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Sawyer, blushing to the top of 
her forehead. 

“Oh then,” rejoined the tradesman, “ will you walk 
into the back parlour, if you please ?” 

The lady sat down, and waited anxiously for the appear- 
ance of her correspondent. Hark !—yes, there was the 
sound of footsteps crossing the shop; and then there was 
the voice of the tradesman, inviting some person into the 
parlour. ‘‘ Here he comes,” thought Miss Sawyer, “oh 
dear, what shall I say—what shall I do? I feel so 
queer—O la!” 

The next instant the door opened; and, rising to 
welcome the new comer, Miss Sawyer encountered— 
her father! 

“Mary !” exclaimed the merchant, starting back. 

« “ Father !” screamed his daughter, falling into her chair. 

“ Here, Mrs. White!” shouted her husband, ‘ bring the 
sal werlatterly! here’s a lady fainting! Oh dear, what’s 
to be done? Mrs. White,—Mrs. White, I say !” 

In a few minutes Mrs. White made her appearance, 
with vinegar, salts, camphor, brandy, and every kind of 
restorative, which she applied both externally and in- 
ternally to Miss Sawyer, who, however, obstinately per- 
sisted in continuing insensible for at least half an hour, 
when, by dint of rubbing and chafing, she was induced to 
give some signs of returning animation; and, a coach 
being called, the father and daughter proceeded home. 

Whether the subject was ever reverted to by either 
partys I am unable accurately to ascertain; but of this 

have the most credible information,—that Mr. Sawyer 
has never advertised for a wife from that day to this, and 
that his daughter has not exercised her billet-doux-writing 
powers since the occasion which I have recorded. 








THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN KING. 
(Concluded from page 249.) 

Tue castle of the Onondagoes was situate in the midst 
of the deep and beautiful valley to which we have already 
referred, and through which the Onondaga river winds its 
way to the lake. Count Frontenac with his motley forces 
had made a halt near the licks, and thrown up some tem- 
porary defences. The site of the castle was but five or six 
miles distant from the French camp. It was a sacred spot 
in the eyes of the Indians, as the seat of the grand councils 
which had for ages regulated the affairs of the fierce and 





wild democracy of the Five Nations. They had, there- 
fore, resolved to defend it to the last, and their women 
and children had been sent from the rude village deeper 
into the recesses of the forest. Circumstances, however, 
changed this determination on the morning of the day 
upon which Count Frontenac intended to advance. Two 
of the Hurons deserted from the forces of the Count, and 
gave the Onondagoes, to whose assistance neither of the 
associate tribes had yet arrived, such an appalling descrip- 
tion of the French, that they dared not remain and give 
battle. ‘ Yonnondio’s* army,” they said, “ was like the 
leaves on the trees—more numerous than the pigeons that 
fly to the north after the season of snows. They were 
armed,” they said, “ with great guns that threw up huge 
balls high towards the sun; and when these balls fell into 
their castle they would explode, and scatter fire and death 
every where.” Upon this intelligence, the sachems gathered 
into a group around the council-fire for consultation. Their 
piercing eye-balls, which were at first burning with indig- 
nation, soon drooped suddenly to the earth, as they reflected 
upon the impossibility of contending against such wea- 
pons, while their dusky countenances gathered darkness 
with the gloom. Some of the principal chiefs having in- 
terchanged a few words in an under tone, there was a call 
to bring Thurenserat to the council-fire. A dozen young 
warriors instantly sprang upon their feet, and bounded 
towards the steel wage of the village with the swift- 
ness of greyhounds. Ere many seconds had elapsed they 
returned, bearing upon a rudely-constructed litter an aged 
and venerable-looking chief, whose head was whitened by 
the snows of more than a hundred winters. He had been 
foremost on the war-path and first at the council-fire, before 
the great canoes of the pale-faces had touched the shores 
which the Great Spirit had given them. The young men 
treated their burden with the utmost care and deference, 
and the aged chieftain was seated at the foot of a tall 
weeping elm, against the huge trunk of which he leaned 
for support. A brief but solemn pause ensued, during 
which all eyes were directed to the venerable father of 
the council. At length the veteran sachem raised his 
head, and looking about upon the group of chiefs and 
warriors gathered anxiously around him, he broke silence 
as follows :— 

““Why have my children brought Thurensera to the 
council-fire ? The Great Spirit will soon call him to his 
hunting-grounds. Thurensera’s eyes are dim, and his 
limbs, no longer like the bending sapling, are stiff, like 
the scathed trees of the burnt prairies. He can no more 
bend the strong bow. He cannot go forth on the war- 
path, or recount the deeds of his fathers to the young men 
at the council-fire. Thurensera is a woman, but his father 
was a great chief; and,” elevating his voice, he added, 
“T can now see him sitting upon a cloud fringed with 
the red lightning, and beckoning me to come. Why have 
my children called Thurensera? and why do their eyes rest 
upon the ground, and their spirits droop like the hawk, 
when struck by the young eagle ?” 

After another pause, and ‘a moment’s consultation 
among the chiefs, one of the bravest warriors informed 
the sage of the intelligence received from Yonnondio’s 
camp, and of the peril of their situation ; they had, there- 
fore, sent to their father for counsel in this emergency. 

Once more there was silence—still as the forest shades, 
when not a leaf rustles in the breeze, not a stick breaks 





* The name by which the Five Nations designated the 
French governor. Cayenguirago was the name they gave to 
the English governors. 


+ A name among the Five Nations signifying the “ Dawn- 
ing of the Light.” 
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beneath the light tread of the fox. The venerable sage 
hid his furrowed countenance in his withered hands, as if 
deeply engaged in thought, while the dark group of chiefs 
and warriors gathered more closely around, all ready to 
obey his counsel, be it what it might; and all anxious, as 
it were, to drink in the wisdom that was for the last time, 
perhaps, to flow from his lips. At length the chieftain of 
more than thirteen hundred moons slowly raised his head, 
and spake as follows :— 

“* My children, a cloud has gathered over our council- 
fire, and you must fly! Yonnondio is come among us with 
-his people, like a flock of birds. You must not wait till 
you see the big ball of thunder coming to your destruction, 
or the star of day and night, that breaks when it falls to 
burn your castle and your wigwams. 

* My children, you have been like the lynx on the trail, 
and made the war-path red with the blood of your ene- 
mies. But you must fly, until joined by the Oneydoes, 
the Cayugas, and the Senekas, when you can come back 
on your enemies, and spring upon them like the hungry 
panther. You will spring on them while they are asleep, 
and the fire-balls cannot burst upon you, to kill my war- 
tiors and burn up their wigwams. 

“ My children, Thurensera will stay.to show Yonnondio’s 
pale-faces how to die. Yonnondio shall see what a Mingo 
can bear without a cry of pain. He shall see what his 
children will have to fear, when my sons assemble their 
warriors, and come upon his settlements in their wrath. 

“My children! when you pass this way, look for my 
bones. Bury them deep in the bosom of the earth, who is 
my mother, on the hill looking towards the rising sun, by 
the lake that is beautiful. Put into my grave my pipe, 
my hatchet, and my bow, that I may chase the moose and 
the buffalo in the hunting grounds of the Great Spirit. 

“ My children, you must fly! Keep the covenant chain 
of our tribes bright as silver, and let it bind you together 
like strong iron. Put the brand to your castle and your 
wigwams, that Yonnondio may get no booty but the scalp 
of Thurensera. Let the rain of heaven wash all the bad 
from your hearts, that we may again smoke together in 
friendship in the happy country of the Great Spirit. 
Thurensera has no more to say.” 

The aged chief was listened to throughout with the most 
profound attention. The subsequent deliberation was 
brief, for time was pressing, and the decision of the coun- 
cil was unanimous, to avoid an engagement and retire 
into the forest. The chiefs and warriors, and the young 
men in particular, were exceedingly reluctant to leave 
the venerable sachem, by whose wisdom they had so long 
been guided, and by whose arm so often led to victory ; 
but he was resolute in his purpose, and inflexible in his 
determination. He gathered himself into an attitude of 
perfect composure, and turning his face in the direction 
from which Frontenac was expected, prepared to meet his 
fate. Meantime the sachems and warriors, having hastily 
completed their arrangements, took their final leave of the 
old chieftain, applied the brand to their dwellings, and 
disappeared in the thick wilderness. 

The Count Frontenac, astonished at the sight of the 
ascending columns of smoke, as they rose in dense and 
curling masses towards the sky, moved rapidly forward, 
but it was to an empty conquest. The huts and the rude 
works of the Indians were already in ashes. The old 
chief, Thurensera, was found by the trunk of the elm, 
with the same stoical composure with which he had been 
left; and Frontenac’s Indians had, by his permission, the 
pleasure of tormenting him. He bore their tortures with 
unflinching firmness. Not a muscle moved, not a limb 
> ipa: not a sigh, not a groanescaped him. At length 
they stabbed him in several places. 








“Go on, ye tormentors!” he exclaimed, with an energy 
belonging to former days; “the old eagle has received 
the death-arrow in his breast. He will never soar again 
but in the bright skies of the Great Spirit. You cannot 
harm him. The Great Spirit,” he continued, “ has 
touched my eyes, and I see through the clouds of death 
the warriors who have raised the war-cry with me in other 
times. They are walking on the winds and playing on 
the clouds. I see the dark waters which all must pass. 
Those dark waters are the tears shed by the Great Spirit 
for the evil deeds of his children. Go on, ye tormentors ! 
ye Indians who take the scalp for Yonnondio! ye dogs of 
dogs! But why stab me with the long knife? You had 
better burn me with fire, that the Frenchman may know 
how to die. Tear me to pieces: roast me at the war-feast: 
scatter my ashes to the winds: crumble my bones in the 
salt lake. Yonnondio’s Indians! listen to the voice of the 
Manitto, while he bids Thurensera tell what is to come 
upon you. Your race is to be as the river dried up—as 
the dead trees of the forest, when the fire has gone over it. 
The white man who sent Yonnondio over the great salt 
lake, in the big canoe, will lose his power. A Wolf is to 
walk abroad, that will scatter the pale-faces at Quebec 
like a flock of sheep, and drive them out of the red man’s 
land. The white men with Cayenguirago, who is our 
friend, will come over the land like the leaves. The pan- 
ther is bounding to the setting sun; the bear moves slowly 
off the ground; the deer and the buffalo leap over the 
mountains and are seen no more. The forest bows before 
the white man. The great and little trees fall before his 
big hatchet. The white man’s wigwams rise like the hill 
tops, and are as white as the head of the bald eagle. The 
waters shall remain ; and when the red man is no more, 
the names he gave them shall last. The Great Spirit has 
said it. A hundred warriors are coming to lead me on 
the trail to the happy hunting grounds. Think of me, ye 
tormentors, when my sons come upon you like the chafed 
panther in his swiftness and his strength. Great Spirit, I 
come!’ Thus died Thurensera, with a greatness of soul 
worthy of a sachem of the Five Nations. 

When the invader had retired, the Onondagoes con- 
veyed the remains of the lofty Thurensera to the hill of 
the Skaneatelas, and buried him in the “ Grave of the 
Indian King.” And in this hallowed spot his ashes have 
reposed in peace, the little mound becoming more holy by 
the lapse of years, and the tradition more interesting as 
lights and shadows were imparted to it by those whose 
imaginations were kindled by the relation, until the autumn 
of the year of grace 1829, when it was visited by an English 
savant, who spent some months with the hospitable pro- 
prietor of the consecrated mound. This gentleman had 
travelled much, and had been a great collector of curi- 
osities. He had killed alligators in the Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, and chased buffaloes in California. He had 
hunted elephants in South Africa, and tigers in the jungles 
of Bengal. He had rescued an urn from the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and dug an ibis, and a thigh-bone of one 
of the Pharaohs, from the pyramids of Grand Cairo. And 
he was resolved to penetrate the secrets of the Indian’s 
grave, and if possible to obtain the pipe, the tomahawk, 
and the hunting apparatus, if not the canoe, of the vene- 
rable chief, to enrich the great museum of the capital of 
his native land. Accordingly, with great secrecy, he re- 
paired thither one moonlight night in October, armed with 
crowbar and shovel. But, alas for the worthy collector 
of curiosities, and the veracity of traditional history !—a 
bed of compact limestone rock, within a few inches of 
the surface of the earth, soon taught the gothic invader of 
the grave that no grave had ever been there! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE ORPHAN BOY. 


“*Wury dost thou mourn so sad, my boy, 
And tears bedim thine eye ; 

What sorrow clouds thy every joy, 
And whence that heaving sigh ?” 


‘©O gentle sir,” that orphan said, 
“ My grief is sad to tell, 

For I have seen my parents laid 
Within their silent cell. 


Oh! I have seen the pangs of death 
Steal slowly o’er their frame, 

And heard them with their parting breath, 
Pronounce my dear-loved name. 


And I have wept, and still must weep ; 
T never can be gay, 

For in my dreams as I do sleep, 
To them I’m borne away.” 


Oh, do not weep, my little boy, 
But wash thy tears away, 

For why should grief so soon destroy 
Thy pleasures, bright and gay ?” 


But still that little orphan wept, 
And fast his tears did flow, 

While o’er his heart emotion crept 
In all the grief of woe. 


“ And they are gone,” he said, “ away 
To those bright realms and fair, 
Where all are robed in pure array,— 


Ah! would that I were there!” A.W. 





VARIETIES. 


FRENCH BEGGARS.—The beggars by profession begin, as 
soon as you are in sight, with a monotonous drawl of set 
words, all pronounced on one key, and precisely the same to 
every passer-by. Perhaps it is well for their own interest that 
they generally ask you to give for the merit of the gift, or the 
prayers they promise to breathe for you, for certainly there is 
nothing in themselves to prompt it. How different have I 
often thought it was from the genuine eloquence of Irish 
beggary, which makes the heart ache so bitterly that it would 
almost be a relief to give one’s last sixpence! The begging in 
France is simply asking for money, while the beggar often 
looks all the time as comfortable and well fed as yourself. It 
is true they only ask for one sous; but in the valley of Cam- 
pan, when you have given them that, they make no scruple to 
ask you for another. Nor is this only on the public roads, 
There is scarcely any place so retired but you hear the 
pattering of little bare feet behind you, then loud breathing 
which diffuses around you the perfume of garlic ; and, as soon 
as you look around, the demand is made and persisted in for 
a length of time proportioned to the ability of the supplicant 
to keep pace with you. 


IMMENSE HALLS OF Moscow.—Moscow contains many 
fine monuments and public buildings, and several halls, 
which for magnitude, are certainly unequalled in any other 
city of Europe. In one of these halls, which has a beautiful 
roof of wood-work, and which is heated by stoves, the Czar 
sometimes reviews a corps of two thousand men, partly 
cavalry; and they have ample room to go through their 
manceuvres. 


DEATH.—Death, to those unaccustomed to witness it, and 
more especially the death of one we love and have long 
associated with, has a stunning, stupefying effect upon the 
mind ; we cannot immediately believe, or understand, as it 
were, that the object we so lately saw move, however slightly 
—heard breathe, however faintly—is at once silent and 
motionless for ever.— Poole. 














PROGRESS OF ScIENCE.—In the infancy of a science, 
there is no speculation so absurd as not to merit examinations. 
The most remote and fanciful explanations of facts have often 
been found the true ones; and opinions which have in one 
century been objects of ridicule, have in the next been admit- 
ted among the elements of our knowledge. The physical 
world teems with wonders, and the various forms of matter 
exhibit to us properties and relations far more extraordinary 
than the wildest fancy could have conceived. Human reason 
stands appalled before this magnificent display of creative 
power, and they who have drunk deepest of its wisdom will 
be the least disposed to limit the excursions of physical specu- 
lation. The influence of the imagination, as an instrument of 
research, has, we think, been much overlooked by those who 
have ventured to give laws to philosophy. This faculty is of 
the greatest value in physical inquiries ; if we use it as a guide 
and confide in its indications, it will infallibly deceive us ; but, 
if we employ it as an auxiliary, it will afford us the most in- 
valuable aid. Its operation is like that of the light troops 
which are sent out to ascertain the strength and position of 
an enemy. When the struggle commences, their services 
terminate ; and it is by the solid phalanx of the judgment 
that the battle must be fought and won.—Sir D. Brewster. 


WuatT Is most CONDUCIVE TO MAn’s HAPPINESS.—It 
is said that the Persians, in their ancient constitutions, had 
public schools, in which virtue was taught as a liberal art or 
science ; and it is certainly of more consequence to a man 
that he has learnt to govern his passions in spite of tempta~- 
tions, to be just ia his dealings, to be temperate in his 
pleasures, to support himself with fortitude under his misfor- 
tunes, to behave with prudence in all his affairs, and in every 
circumstance of his life. I say it is of much more real 
advantage to him to be thus qualified, than to be a master of 
all the arts and sciences in the world beside.— Franklin. 


PRACTICAL Wispom.— Bacon says—‘“ In this theatre of 
man’s life, God and angels only should be lookers-on ; that 
contemplation and action ought ever to be united, a conjunc- 
tion like that of the two highest planets—Saturn the planet 
of rest, and Jupiter the planet of action.” It is in this con- 
junction, which seems to Bacon so desirable, that practical 
wisdom delights; and on that account it is supposed by some 
men to have a tinge of baseness in it. They do not know 
that practical wisdum is as far from what they term expe- 
diency as itis from impracticability itself. They see how 
much of compromise there is in all human affairs. At the 
same time they do not perceive that this compromise, which 
should be the nice limit between wilfulness and a desertion of 
the light that is within us, is the thing of all others which 
requires the diligent exercise of that uprightness which they 
fear to put in peril, and which, they persuade themselves, 
will be strengthened by inactivity. They fancy, too, that 
high moral resolves and great principles are not for daily use, 
and that there is no room for them in the affairs of this life. 
This is an extreme delusion ; for how is the world ever made 
better? Not by mean, little schemes, which some men fondly 
call practical; not by setting one evil thing to counteract 
another: but by the introduction of those principles of action 
which are at first looked upon as theories, but which are at 
last acknowledged and acted upon as common truths.— 
Essays in the Intervals of Business. 

HIsToRIANS.—The relater of history should not only never 
dare to tell a falsehood, but should not dare to conceal the 
truth.—Cicero. 
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